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development and self-expression ; and also to resolve
the State itself into the all<:omprehending unit of human
society.
It is a commonplace that another great war will
bring the whole edifice of our civilization crashing in
Irremediable ruin. We must keep the peace or we
perish, and our social theory must therefore concern
itself with the ways and means of transforming the
anarchy of States into a true and permanent society.
We have learned to our cost the lesson of unlimited
State-sovereignty. Larger units of government and
larger centres of loyalty must be devised to meet the
larger relationships of the modern world. Before the
war men were gradually feeling their way to inter-
national organization. The existence of the Inter-
national Postal Union was an admission that society
was not bounded by the State-frontiers, while the Red
International of Socialism, though the outbreak of
war proved its colour to be rather a watery pink, was at
least a theoretical concession to another form of inter-
national fellowship. The failure of the Churches to
unite men of similar faith in different lands has been
lamentable indeed, but their international weakness
has been the reflex of their national weakness: neither
w
faith nor labour can achieve an international solidarity
until national solidarity has first been accomplished.
The immediate effects of the war were twofold. In
the first place, the interlinking of voluntary group-
ings in the various States were stimulated. Quarrels
between moderate and extreme groups, embittered
by personal rivalries, kept the Labour International
divided, but there have been certain inteEectual
communications built up. In the second place, we have
now the framework of a League of Nations, Before
the war there had been limited schemes for international